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a shadow of Pitt, who resumed his office when war was re-
sumed. But everything which is based on human lives, even
political tyranny, must have a term. In the first month of 1806
the chief organizer of the repression was removed. "At last
Mr. Pitt died;'3 reports Madden, the historian of the United
Irishmen, " it was a joyful day. The prisons were thrown open,
where many an honest man had lain for many days." The
relief was greatest in Ireland; there was no such general gaol-
delivery in England, but the relief here also was genuine. Later
Ministers were to show that they could be more cruel and less
scrupulous than Pitt, but none were to excite the same sus-
tained dislike and contempt. Partly, no doubt, this was because
sycophants had praised the "heaven-born Minister" to nausea,
but far more because he was generally believed to have done
evil knowing that it was evil. Sidmouth might, later, be pre-
sumed to know no better; but Pitt had been a reformer, just as
he had advocated Catholic emancipation, and had sacrificed
both causes. At the height of the oppression he had told his
friends that 44Tom Paine was quite right"; but to remain in
office had seemed to be his sole guiding principle. So, not
wholly fairly, since he honestly held the war to be of over-
riding importance, he was held to have willingly persecuted
those on whose side he knew justice to be, and was rewarded
with the peculiar hatred reserved for those who are treacherous
as well as cruel.
The intermission secured by his death was not long and not
in itself important. The story can be told in a very few
sentences. A predominantly Whig ministry, called the
"Ministry of all the Talents" and including Fox, took office
and held it for a little over a year. It passed one Act of great
importance and beneficence, but it was an Act which con-
ferred no relief upon the English or Scottish people: it was the
Act abolishing the slave trade. For the rest it did no more than
show that the opposition Whigs would make no essential
change in the Government; and, Fox being dead, it fell in 1807
to make way for the first of a series of Governments which
differed in few respects from that of Pitt.
But in a very dark room a small light appears brilliant; the
small relief of 1806 was a great thing to those who experienced